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of our instinctive impulses, such as the impulse to seek food when
hungry, to escape from danger, to fight a rival, or to mate. The
means of achieving these ends is not innate in us in the detailed
manner so strikingly exhibited in the instinctive behaviour of the
lower animals, notably such animals as insects and birds. Another
feature is our enormous capacity for associative memory, which
ensures that when we have reached the age when introspection
becomes possible we have already accumulated such an immense
stock of remembered experiences, whether directly, or vicariously
by communication from our fellows, that a multitude of relevant
memory images is aroused by any situation which is of importance
to us; that is to say, by situations which arouse an instinctive
impulse.

Nevertheless, the fact that the human species consists of two
classes of members, males and females, provides us with an
instance of different instinctive dispositions of which we have
inside knowledge. Within the species, there is a difference between
the two classes of its members comparable to that between the
two genera of wasps, Pompilus and Ammophila, the one of which
responds specifically to spiders and is indifferent to caterpillars,
and the other attacks caterpillars but pays no attention to spiders.
In the human species, members of each class are perceived by
members of the other class with a positive sexual meaning, but to
members of the same class they are sexually indifferent. (Homo-
sexual behaviour, so common in other mammals also, does not
invalidate this argument; the essential fact is this difference of
meanings, not whether it is universal or absolute.) It is true that
the conative side of human sexual behaviour is not innate in so
detailed a way as that of other animals, or as the behaviour of
the wasps towards their prey. The emotional quality and the
most general features of the sexual behaviour of each sex to the
other are, however, undoubtedly innate, though both are highly
modifiable by experience, whether direct or through the mediation
of communication by others.

We must therefore conclude that the course of embryonic and
post-embryonic development (which includes the operation of the
endocrine glands) can produce a Central Agent such that its sensa
can be experienced as meaning action directed towards anticipated
ends which have never yet been experienced. No doubt, by
experience the ends gain enormously in detail and precision.
Whatever the subjective quality of the anticipation, it must, how-